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CHAPTiOR I 
IKTROOTCSIQS 

Ky old jnul c , 

He * o gol; a grin °ii His face* 

He's been a mule so long 
He's forgot about his i*ace. 

I'm like that ole mule 
Black — and don't give a dam! 

You get to take me 
lilce I am. 

Langston Hughes 

Should you stand at the edge of any black community 
and 3 rs ten to the children at their games you would hear 
their voices lifted in a sing-song chant, and see their hip 3 
and arms and bodies swaying in rhythms unlike those of any 
other American children. It is not one song, but a dozen, 
with patterns of words unheard elsewhere, about cornbread, 
stepping out to the dance, Saturday nights , and all the 
delights not wholly denied them. Of this great mass of 
dark-skinned children it has been said that they are "cul- 
turally deprived." Yet here is a culture as spontaneous as 
it is unrecognised. 

Out of this culture or subculture came the "Black 
Revolution." At this point it should be briefly noted why 
this movement is called a revolution and furthermore labeled 
a "BlacK Revolution." The word "black" is used to describe 
the majority of the advocates of the revolution. They are 
black men, women and children. Webster defines revoluti on 
as a total or radical change. 1 A partial or complete dra- 
matic break with the "status quo" might also be added. It 
is in some measure true that the activities of the movement 
leading to this point in the 3.ate 1960's were of an evolu— 



See terms p. 4. 
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t ionary nature 9 hut the movement today is a revolution in 
every sense o:C the word . 

It seems imperative that an educational program he es- 
tablished ox that black culture which has been so long neglect- 
ed, Such a program must take into consideration the abiding 
responsibilities and struggles of free people searching for 
identity. The program may be constructed in three problem 
areas : 

1, The development of a new self concept in the negro 
psyche and growth of a revolutionary will to dignity. 

2, Destruction of the social myth which defined roles 
for the black man, 

3, Developing new principles of leadership, thus aban- 
doning the old concept of a select elite speaking 
for the masses. 

t 

Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of this thesis i3 to formulate a foundation 
for an adult education program in "Black Identity" for the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). That black people need a 
new realization of their identity, one which they must define, 
is the basic assumption. Gcals and teacher preparation and 
behavior are proposed as possible guidelines for the educator 
to use. Adult educators may play a. significant role, real- 
izing first that adult education is a discipline with vast 
resources to draw from, and second that the goals and philos- 
ophy behind the adult education movement in the United States 
is an effective bridge between the black masses and the larger 
American society. 

There are very few programs in adult education that in- 
clude .the goal of bringing the black man and white man into 
greater awareness ox their collective cultures and of the 
black man's heritage. This seems paradoxical in view of the 
fact that one of the goals of adult education is to provide 
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conditions and opportunities to help the adult advance in the 
saturation process spiritually, culturally, physically, polit- 
ically and vocationally. Perhaps this will explain in part 
why some programs by adult educators in so-called "disadvan- 
taged" areas get poor results. These programs work on the 
symptoms of the black man's troubles rather than the cau3e3 
of the troubles. 

If adult educators would follow in practice their own 
teachings and philosophy, they would be a tremendous asset to 
the black community. Instead of trying to educate black men 
and women to function in middle class positions and accept 
middle class values, the efforts of adult educators should bo 
geared toward helping black citizens to dcvcl op to their full 
potentials irrespective of class. 

Adult educators have a momentous job and perhaps to 
outside observers it seems impossible . Yet it must and can 
be done. Too much is at s take to leave this job entirely in 
the hands of voluntary associations and agencies working for 
different aims. The adult educator must act as mediator, al- 
ways keeping his eyc3 on the larger society, yet keeping his 
focus on the immediate realities of "now, " Adult educators 
must become committed to a clearly defined program of social 
reforms. 

One method ox achieving this aim is within the frame- 
work of another institution ox* organization devoted to the 
enlightenment of black men and women. COIffi was considered 
a desirable organization because recently its leaders have 
begun to look more to the inner core of the black community 
for direction, needs and purposes • COPE ha3 as one of its 
aims to assist black people in their quest for self identity. 
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A3 a help to the reader, s one words and phrases which 
will be used consistently throughout the study have been de- 
fined below. They arc: 

Adult Education: The process through which adults have and 

t - * • i •» < k ^ . _ __ 
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change; the study of the professional field of adult 
education. 

Adult Educator: One who is engaged in supervising or guid- 

ing the process of adult education. 

Acculturatea Class: Those black people who have internalised 

the values and norms of the middle-class white society. 

Black Identity and/ or Image: The embodiment around the con- 

cept of " blackness” to be created by the black man. 

Black Power: The massed political, economic, emotional and 

physical strength of the black community exercised in 
the interest of the total black cojamunity. It means 



neither separtist nor racist. 
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Black Revolution: A dramatic break with the traditional idea 

of the earlier Civil Rights Movement and an inward turn 
to the inner core of the black community for direction. 

Culture: That complex whole which includes all the habits ac- 

quired by jaan as a member of society. 

Enlightened Citizenship: That kind of citizenship which en- 

ables one to function effectively in society. 

Externally Adapted: That class of black people who have not 

accepted the norms of the middle-class white society 
but have only adapted themselves superfically. 

Goal: A change of the learner's behavior to be achieved as 

a result of participating in an educational xerogram. 

Intelligent Personality: A free and creative personality 

which knows its capabilities and limitations. 

Philosophy: An integrated viewpoint toward certain beliefs, 

ideas, attitudes and practices for the development of 
free, creative, and responsible persons in order to 
advance the human maturation process. 



Procedure: A step by a top way of accomplishing a task. 



Program 



mat i c P oimda t i on: 
the direction hy 



'fhc basic fjririeiples 
which to plan an adult 



o'lic*. o indicate 
education pi*o~ 



gram. 



Psychological Uplift: E. 
level the mental 
himself. 



1 ovation or raising to a more desirable 
concept v/hich the black man holds of 



Survival Educ 
eludes 



at ion: That education v/hich in our culture in- 
reading, writing, and learning a basic skill. 



Basic Assumptions 



It ha3 been mentioned earlier that the black man is now 
in the midst of a struggle, the quest for "black identity." 

An identity that he must define, The adult educator may play 
a unique role in the Black Revolution. He may act as a bridge 
between the goals of the black community and the larger Ameri- 
can society. Because of this function, the following investi- 
gation is constructed on the assumption that: 

1. Adults can learn and that to some extent they may 
experience meaningful change of behavior* 

2. Vie need proper direction by which to guide our 
energies. 



3. Black men and women need a psychological up-lift ing. 

4* There is a need for increased awareness of the 
black subculture in the United States. 



5. Adults need lifelong learning. 

6. There i3 an intrinsic connection between the black 
revolution, adult education and the larger American 
society. 
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The principles of democracy can become a reality. 



CHAPTSK II 

THE BLACK KAN IN AHRRICA 



There were half a Million slaves in the confines of 
the United States when the Declaration of Independence de- 
clared "that all men are created e qual j that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness . " The 
land that thus Biagniloquently heralded its advent into the 



family of nations had supported the institution of human slav- 
ery for one hundred and fifty-seven years and was destined to 
cling to it eighty-seven years longer.* 

The emancipation and the period of the reconstruction 
following the civil war had bought dreams of equality and, for 



a time, some actual power to the black man. By the turn of 
the century, reaction set in and the dreams had been shattered 
which accelerated the deterioration of the black man. While 
sociologists counted their bastards and their prostitutes, 
almost alone, black people struggled with their problems of 
ignorance, poverty, prejudice and mis- education. 2 



The Schools and Curriculum 

The present state of the black irian*s education can 
only be viewed by studying the forces effective in the devel- 
opment of his education. The conditions today are determined 
by v/hat happened in the past. 

The Breedmen* s Bureau and other philanthropic agencies 
devised a plan of teaching black men. When systematized, this 
effort became a program for the organization of churches and 



, W. B. Burgliardt, The Negro , p. 183. 



*Bu Bois 
^Ibid. 
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school* a nil the direction of then along what was considered 
the mos t productive lines. The Bureau established about 
4, COO schools from the elementary grades through college, 
charging no fees and often furnishing free textbooks, Nearly 
a quarter of a million former slaves received varying degrees 
of education through such efforts. 

Starting in this decade, yet especially developing 
from 1835 to 1895, began the industrial revolution of the 
South. The revolution ran parallel to tne more practical 
question of work for negroes. The industrial school, 'which 
came to full recognition beginning with 1895, v/as the answer 
to this x>roblem. In this school, training wa3 raised to a 
dignity that brought it in direct contact with the South's 
indus trial development • ^ 

Educators slowly came to the conclusion that if the 
negro v/as to learn, lie must teach himself and that the most 
effective help that could be given to him v/as the establish- 
ment of schools to train negro teachers. At first these schools 
were common and grammar schools, then some became high schools. 
By 1900, s oir.e thirty-four had one year or more of studies of 
college grade. Those schools proceeded on the basis that 
every person needed a liberal education. But the negroes 
trained in the advanced phases of literature , philosophy and 
• politics were unable to function because of the social order 
in which they had to work, i.e. these people were unable to 

5 

communicate with the masses whom they were trained to serve. 

Yfoodson points out that part of the problem also lay 
with the missionaries and other people who went South after 
the Civil Y/ar with the purpose of enlightening the negro. 

These workers, did not really understand the task before them. 



^Y/oodson, Carter Godwin, The Mis -Education of the Negro , 
p. 10-15. 

4 Ibxd. 

5 Ibid. 
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Their program was direcfcoil more to ward social uplift than edu- 
cation. These workers concentrated on teaching the "blade man 
how to walk, tal3c, and act "correctly" in order to make him 
more acceptable to whites. Their aim was to transform the 
negro, not to dev cloy him. 

The curricula used to teach the black man, did not take 
him into account except to condemn or pity him.- In geography, 
for example, the parts of the world inhabited by the Caucasian 
v/ere treated in detail and nothing v/a3 taught about the parts 
Ox the world inhabited by bJ.ack people . in language studies 
the negro was made to scoff at hi3 own dialect. He should 
have been directed to study the background of thi 3 language 
as a transformed African tongue. In short, he should have 
been led to understand his own linguistic history, which is 
certainly more important for the black man than the study of 
French phonetics or historical Spanish grammar.*^ 

In literature, fine arts, and history the African con- 
tribution was excluded. The philosophy in the rich African 
proverbs and folklore of that continent were ignored. The 
teaching of fine arts started with the study of Greece by show- 
ing how that art was influenced from outside Greece. Educa- 
tors omitted the African influence which anthropology nev/ 
regards a3 significant and dominant in early Eellas. Educators 
failed to teach negroes of the Mediterranean melting pot with 
the blacks from Africa bringing their wares and ideas to in- 
fluence the history of Greece, Carthage and Home. When the - 
Greeks scarcely knew Italy and Sicily by name, black Africans 
were celebrated in Greek verses by Greek poet 3 . These Greek 
poets called them "the remotest nation," "the land where the 

O 

people with the sun burnt faces dwelt." 0 
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> Ibid . , p. 32. 
Ibid . , pp. 17-25. 
Ibid. 
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Thai* black peoples were the- beginners cf civilization 
along the Ganges , the Euphrates and the Mile seems proven ♦ 
Early Babylon was founded by a Negroid race and early Egypt 
was predominantly negro, These ear3.iest of cultures were 
crude and primitive, but they represented the highest attain- 
ment of mankind after tens of thousands of years in unav/a ken- 

q 

ed savagery. 

The above items and many more were omitted from history 
books. Ho thought was given to the history of Africa, The 
black man was told that he had no past worth mentioning and all 
the references to Africa (even to the present day) were nega- 
tive from the elementary schools throughout the universities. 
One would never know that Africans first domesticated the 



sheep, goat and cow, developed the idea of trial by jury and 



produced the first stringed instruments 
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Adaptation of the Black J&x n to His Environment 



In every facet cf the black man’s life, the consequence 
of his environment has manifested itself, Bernard contends 
that the negro population formed two distinctive sty.i.e3 of 
adaptation. She describes them as the ac cul tura rod and the 
externally adapted. This docs not mean that the externally 
adapted are not also acculturatcd, for both suo— groups are, 
but to different aspects and degrees of the larger culture. 
This cleavage, in the negro poi/Ulation is not one of class, 
for clas3 differentiation in the negro society is usually 
based on differences in income levels. Each of the groups 
includes all income levels, therefore, the difference is nou 
based on income but on ethos, not on money but acceptance of 
conventional standards of behavior that characterizes each 



group 
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^DuBois, on, cit. , p. 103, 
^Woodson, cit* , p. 21# 
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^Bernard. Jessie, Marriage and gandly A mong Negroes , 

pp. 27-34. 
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Ac cul turated implies that the members or the aecul our— 
ated group have internalized to a greater degree the morals 
and norms ox the Riddle— class white society. On the other 
hand, the externally adapted group have not taken over these 
norms but have adapted themselves superfically. 

In the aecul turated class after emancipation, former 
slaves v/ho achieved family stability could aspire to accep- 
tance by the free negroes as these claves acquired land and 
maintained a conventional family life. These were usually the 
house slaves who had lived close to their master's f amily and 
observed its members at close range, They took on one values 
of this world and even when these families ceased to have 
contact with this world, the cultural roots survived. Some- 
time s these aecul turn ted families sougnt to preserve vheir 
tradition by withdrawing from the negro communicy, tney lived 
in complete isolation. They expressed contempt for other 
negroes v/ho* they felt possessed neither moral 3 nor manners. 

In Louisiana, for example, after the Civil tfar the hostility 
of the aecul turated class was so great against the newly 
emancipated blacks that they opposed giving oh cm polio—cal 

rights, 1 ^ 

Psychiatrists call this self-hatred and they attribute 
great significance to the self— hatred oi negroes, *./lie uLer 
psychiatrists are correct or not may be debated, but it may 
be said with some conviction that acculturaced negi oe-s re- 
ject the externally adapted negro. This happens simply be- 
cause the ac cul turated identify with the white culture and 
apply its standards to the behavior of the externally adapted. 
Prazier, in Black Bourgeoisie states, "negro teachers refuse 
identification with the negro masses and look upon teaching 
pri ma rily as a source of income. In many cases, they nold 



nothing but c ontenp b for their negro pupils*' 1 Charles Johnson, 
in 1933, studied the negro college graduate* Two- thirds of his 
subjects stated that they had no connection v/ith the social 
organisations of the negro community or gave no reply to the 
question* Jeanne Noble, in 1956, reported the same for negro 
college women in "The Negro Y/oman College Graduate." 

The attitude of the externally adapted ha3 been no more 



cordial, many of them hate not only the white world but the 
upper-class acculturated negro world as well* The very thing 
that makes it possible for acculturated negroes to interact 
successfully with the white world — common values — makes it 
difficult for them to gain accex>tance in the externally adap- 
ted world* The externally adapted regal’d negro spokesmen at 
ease in the white world and able to enter into negotiations 

v/ith it as Uncle Toms v/ho have identified with that world and 

14 

seceded from their world* 



The Black Family 



The present status of the black family will be explain- 
ed on the assumption that there are two cultures among negroes 
The nature and historical operation of the two cultures seems 
to warrant the conclusion that tne norms of monogamic marriago 
would be more readily abandoned by those who made only an ex- 
ternal adaptation to them than by those who had internalized 
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them* 

T'oynihan in 1965 reported that there is considerable 
evidence that the negro community is dividing between a stable 
middle- class group that is steadily growing s wronger and more 
successful and a lower-class growing more disorganized. The 
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Ibid* 
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negro family in the urban ghettos io crumbling while a middle- 

K 

class group has managed to save itself. 

Nearly a quarter of negro women living in cities who 

have ever married are divorced, separated or a/re living apart 

from their husbands. She rates are highest in the urban 

Northeast where 26 percent of negro women ever married are 

either divorced, separated or have their husbands absent. In 

New York City in I960, the number of husbands absent was 30.2 

percent, not including divorces. 

The number of illegitimate children per 1,000 live 

births increased by 11 percent among whites in the period 

1940-63, but by 68 percent among nonwhite3. In the District 

of Columbia, the illegitimacy rate for nonwhites grew from 

21.8 percent in 1900 to 29.5 percent in 1964. ^ 

Work is precisely the one thing that the negro family 

head has not received over the past generation. . With the 

exception of the few years during World War II and the Korean 

War, unemployment has continued at disaster levels for 35 
18 * 

years. 

The 1930 census ( taken during the spring, before the . 

depression was in full swing) showed negro unemployment at 

6.1 percent as against 6.6 for whites . But taking out the 

South the trend was reversed, white 7.4 percent, nonwhite 

11.5 percent. By 1940 the two- to- one white-negro employment 

19 

relationship that persists to this day had clearly emerged. 



^Friedman, Leon, The Civil Rights Reader, p. 284-288 
(citing, The Koynihan Report— Tne^Kcgro Family; Tho Case for 
National Action," pp. 6-10, by Daniel Hoynihan, Department 
of Labor, Washington D.C., 1965.) 

l6 Ibici. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., pp. 294-295. 
Ibid. 
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The externally adapted family presents the greatest 
challenge to the pei*son who tries to ana o rs tanct ne^ro life. 

following have all hocn considered as char&c csx*iotic of 
the externally adapted class; "proiiiiscuous 1 sexual i el'— oi on— 
ships, ,r illegitimate" children, “deserting" has hands , and 
fathers , arid rjiinarricd Mothers* These characteristics are 
frequently viewed in a gross Manner as, simply, problems of 
negroes. Ilov/evcr if one will look more closely it makes more 
sense to think of them a3 solutions of the externally adapted 
to problems that they face in the social, economic and politi- 
cal spheres of life. For example in a study of externally 
adapted families in Philadelphia the researcher concluded that 
it is possible that in the negro lower class the one-parent 

family may in reality be the most efficient and functional 

20 

family type. 

One must therefore stress the fact that \* .rds like 
"promiscuity," "illegitimacy," and "desertion" are not part 
of the externally adapted class vocabulary and bnerexOie it is 
inaccurate to describe their behavior in this way. These words 
have middle-class meanings and imply middle-class judgements, 
and it is precisely because of this that one ought not to use 
them to describe externally adapted behavior. 

Psychological Effects of the Environment 

on the Black loan 

The b i od cm o graph! c effects of the inimical environment 
on negro men— high mortality, reduced life span, poor educa- 
tion ar.d high illness rates— have had ohviou3 repercussions 
on marriage and family life which are clearly evident in the 

many homes broken, the large numbers of widowed women and 

21 

orphaned children. 



^Bernard, o£. pit., p. 13 6. 
21 Ibid. , p. 76. 
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Inferiority has become an n&ciptivc ucciidDisjn x 01 some 
black liioii* They have learned to uno. c rplay their abilities, 
they ars afraid to 'take risks, and feel "uhat they have no con- 
trol over their own destiny. Rotter found interaction bctv/cen 
race and social clas3 on the perceived locus ox conuiol vari- 
able. lower-class negroes were significantly more externally 
controlled than lower-class whites or middle-class negroes. 

I,ef court and Ladwig conducted another souciy vnich 
dealt with differences between negro and white reformatory 
inmates in their expectancies that events are infernally or 
externally controlled. Sixty white and sixty negro inmates 
from correctional institutions were compared on three scales 
pertinent to the internal- external control dimension, and on 
three performance variables from Rotter* 3 Level of Aspirations 
Board Task. On all measures, negroes revealed greater expec- 
tancy of control being external to themselves. 

Lefcourt conducted another study on "Risk Taking in 
Negro and White Adults." Contrary to previous findings in 
skill — demanding tasks, negroes demonstrated more behavior 
reflecting an internal control orientation than unites m the 
gambling situation under study. Negroes chose lower proba- 
bility bets, made fewer shifts of bets and generally toox 
less risks than whites. The perception of negroes that suc- 
■’ cess in conventional tasks are controlled by forces ouh^r 
than their own efforts is apparently reversed in games of 
chance. The inference follows that environmental changes in 
the opportunity structure will contribute toward more of an 
internal control orientation among negioeo. 
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'Rotter, Julian B. , "Alienation in Kegro and JJ&ito 
Reformatory Inmates," Psycholo gical Ko^^raghs 80:1-28, IS06. 

23 lef court, Herbert, and ladv/ig, "Internal Versus 
External Control," Psychological 65 : 2 °6~ 220 > 1966. 

24 lef court. H. , "Risk Taking in Negroes and White 
Adults," J ournal of Individual Psychology 22: 185-19 ), 
November, 1966. 
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The inimical environment in which the black man must 
move has perverted role pc r£ ormunc e , arid also damaged nis 
masculinity. Negro men arc still constrained by vestiges of 
the role created by the slaveowner a century ago. 

James Bil.dv/iii has p c in tied ou j that* tne overriding 

horror of the present system is tnat it is ooacring millions 

of negro children to disrespect their parents and despise 

them. A negro physician driving his family through city 

traffic may be stopped by a policeman who will address him 

contemptuously as "boy" in the presence of his children. 

One study of negro male patients in a mental hospital noted 

that the roots of the illness could be found in the family 

structure in which they had been reared, complicated by the 

growing boy*s perception of hi3 fa. cner as emasculated by the 
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surrounding white society. 



Program Designed by the Congress of Racial Equality 

Y/hat is being done to help the black man? The Congress 
of Racial Equality has designed a program grounded in the con- 
cept of "Black Pov/er." Black Power is not a new phenomenon; 
d ts seeds may be traced further than 1619 including ~uch 
names as Benjamin Banneker, Hat Turner, i redericx Douglass, 
Marcus Garvey, and \Y.7d.B. DuBois. It is more than a slogan; 
it i 3 more of an attempt by a people to find definition and 
liberation. It is a program of consciousness, a totality of 
black consciousness grounded in black culoure. Prom chis 
culture COPE has constructed progroximatic principles which 
are the full embodiment of this doctrine. 

This program consists of six specific areas, these are: 

1. The growth of Black politica l power 
' 2. The building of Black economic power 



^Bernard, ou. cit., p* 128. 

^Barbour, Floyd t The Black Rev olt , pp. 171—175 
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. 3. The improvement of the self im^e of Black people 

4. The development of Black 

5. The attainment of f cdc raJ f law ' e'nTorc omo rit 

6. The mobilization of Black conrnWer power 

Without doubt these ideals have passed beyond the state of 

xaerc rhetoric. Programs have been .initiated and relentlessly 

27 

pursued. A few programs are described. 

In Louisiana, CORE has developed a political movement 
that v/as instrumental in creating a series of voter regis- 
tration organizations. The movement submitted nine candidates 

for election, eight won seats on the school board in several 

* . - . . 28 
parishes m Louisiana. 

In Baltimore , Maryland, a freedom school has been 
established with thirty teachers and two hundred students 
ranging in ages from eight to eighty. Negro history, art, 
music and other aspects of black culture are presented in 
order to make black people aware of their contributions to 
the American heritage and to world civilization. This showed 
black people as important to the development of western civi- 
lization.^ 

Extensive conferences and leadership programs have 
taken place in Virginia, Maryland, ITew York and California. 
These programs bring together the potential indige acu3 leader- 
ship of the black conunimity. Indoctrination in the new philos- 
ophy, training in Leadership) techniques, and one devexopment 
of verbal skills are aspects of this program. As part of ohis 
program CORE has revitalized its youth program. The purpose 
of the Student Congress of Racial Equality (SCORE) is to get 
Black youth who have been wandering through the streets to 
get more than jobs, to develop black leadership to lead the 
country. CORE ha 3 offered a two-day conference and classes 



^ Ibid . 

2 8 lbid . 

29 Ibid. 
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in African- Arne rican and African Culture. The speakers were 
livings ton Y/inga te, Ossie Davis and James Parmer. 

CORK is also initiating programs to bring the contem- 
porary Af r i c an- Arne r ic an and African closer together. Ployd 
KcICissick made a tv/o-wock visit to Zambia and Tanzania pled- 
ging that CORK would v/ork to bring about closer ties. Along 
these lines, CORK pledged to promote the study af Swahili in 
public schools. ^ 

These programs and similar projects together consti- 
tute some of the activities of CORF, in constructing a pro- 
gram for black Americans. The question may be asked as to 
whether such all-black programs would only lead to more 
identity and self-esteem problems since such groups would 
always exist within the dominant white culture. There are 
chances for such negative effects to develop but if negroes 
are truly equ als in the larger society, a black subculture 
could exist much in the same way tnat America nas sub- 
cultures of other national and racial groups such as the 
jews, Irish, Chinese and Polish. 



3 °Ibid . 
^"Ibid . 
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HISTORICAL PARALLELS 



Educational Parallels 



About the middle of the last century, a typically 
Danish institution came into being, the Polk High School, 
and it has been important ever since in the work of national 
adult education in Denmark ,» She aim of the Polk High School 
is to impart to Danish young people a "rule of life" which 
gives them a more profound understanding and enables them to 
lead a spiritual and active life in the future and among 
their fellow citizens.* 1, 

N. P. S. Grand tvig is regarded as the founder of the 
Polk High Schools; it would be highly incomplete to discuss 
these high schools without mention of ham. Ke v/a3 born in 
1783, the son of an orthodox Lutheran clergyman. His mother 
taught him to love the old hymns and tales of Danish folk- 
lore and national tradition. In later life, Grund tvig 
noticed that the Danes were slowly rejecting their culture 
and heritage and taking on the ways of their German invaders # 
In the years 1807-14, he came to realize that only through 
love of the glory of the Danish forefathers would Denmark be 
able to regain its former strength. On this conviction he 
based his idea of a new national education which materialized 
in the Polk High School.^ 

According to Gnindtvig*s conception, the invisible Word 
was the deepest characteristic for what is human, and the 
Word means the mother tongue. In this new school which he 
visualized, the mother tongue was to play a decisive role. 






^Boje, Andreas, Borup, Ernst J., and Hutzebeck, Holger, 
Education in Denmark , p. 69. 
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The people 1 r, expcriesieco of a thousand years was expressed in 
the Li other tongue and through it the word ox God v/ould find 
its way to the people because there is in the mother tongue 
an echo of C-od‘s v/ord. 

Love of the mother tongue and native land v/as inextri- 
cably linked together with the coherence existing between 
things human, which is the secret of Grand tvig's life work. 
His school was to rise from the life of the people. He 
clearly realized from the beginning that if democracy was to 
work, young people from all sections of the community must 
become concerned with the affairs of the nations as a v/hole, 
and experience fellowship that v/ould extend beyond political 
opinions and parties# 

The first Danish folk High School v/as erected in 1844, 
in the village of- Redding, Northern Slssivg, near the border 
of Northern Jutland. The high school at Rodding was destined 
to play an important part in the struggle to keep alive the 
Danish language in the Duchy of Slesvig. 

Christen Hold ±3 the man responsible for carrying on 
or putting into i>ractical application Grand tvig* s great idea 
on a more permanent basis. He bought a. few acres of land in 
Ryslinge, demolished the dilapidated building and erected a 
frame house with thatched roof. The first year wa3 very hard, 
he had only about 25 students who paid about twelve shillings 
a month. Dor breakfast there was ollebrod, which consisted 
of beer, water and black bread, - boiled together without any 
kind of sweetening. There v/as a daily ” feast of good words" 
which, according to Kold, made the young raen forget all about 
food; and even in bed they continued to discuss spiritual and 
intellectual problems under the guidance of their teachers . 



Lund , Ragnar, Sc and i navi an Adul t Kducation , p. 17 
^Ib id. 

^Ibid . , p. 21. 
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until sleep overcame them. The aim of the high school was to 
appi’oach the soul of the pupils through the “living word, “ 
thus awake ring a life which would never stop growing. 

Kold's students paid very small fees, therefore it wa3 
necessary for him to seek outside assistance. Prom 1356 he 
received an annual grant from the state. The state paid a 

million crowns yearly for the support of the schools without 

7 

encroaching upon the school* s inner freedom. 

To Koid it was important that people should live plain 

and simple lives. He taught the young people that there was 

nobility in any type of work. The democracy of Xold'3 schools 

sought to unite plain customs and a simple, frugal life vath 

a genuine culture of the mind and heart. 

After Denmark's defeat in the war of 1864, the people 

pulled themselves together determined to rise again by work 

vath their motto "we must win inwardly all that w> have lost 

outwardly. " Kcw leaders arose to meet the demands of the 

tine. Everything seemed to depend upon educating a new 

generation. In the Polk High Schools, the new leaders, as 

Xold before them, wished to awaken their pupils; they also 

realized that they must lay greater stress on specific in- 

9 

true ti on than Hold had done. 



s 



These new leaders of the Polk Hign •■*chools belonged 
to Grundtvig's closest circle of disciples. They introduced 
more of his ideas into the schools. The best known of these 
men we re Schroder, Nutzhom, Baago, i% or regard and xrier. 



negtrup, Holgcr, TAind, Hans, and kanniche, Petj/Gr, 
The Polk High Schools of Denmark and the Deyelppm^nt Ox a 
¥£r& ang ' J C onr hinTuy , pp.^0pl0'3 . 

7 Ibld. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. , p. 110. 
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Schroder v/cio the most pror-iincnt of these new leaders, for he 
understood Grundivig' s teachings better than the others. 10 

Schrcdcr, like his motor Grundtvig, preferred all his 
teachings to be historical, for he regarded history as the 
experience ox the human race, and it therefore had greater 
significance than any philosophical ays ten. He felt that a 
philosophical system leaves one branded with the ideas of 
another nan, while history leaves one free to be independent 
in judgement! 1 

Influenced by Schroder's ideas as to the place of his- 
tory in high schools, Paul La Cour presented mathematics and 
physics from the standpoint of historical development, which 
was a new departure* He spoke to his students of hcv/ bril- 
liant men through the ages had penetrated into the laws of 
number and nature. He succeeded in awaking an interest; in 
these subjects even among those pupils to whom systematised 
mathematics had been unintelligible . He gave his pupils a 
good idea of the conquests of the spirit of man in the 
natural world; he revealed the close connection that mathe- 
matics and physics had with other subjects. His greatest 
contribution was to the fact that Christian faith and scien- 
tific insight jaay be united* His teacnings preserved many 
students from the conflicting acubi/S wnich tor cure d^many 
young people at the end ox the nineceontn century* 

The influence of the Polk High Schools was seen in 
other spheres* Graduates of these scnools were active in 
the political and economic life of the people. I.Iany of them 
became members of Parliament and were chosen as the leaders 
^ local government a 2 id in the cooperative associations* 



10 



Ibid. 
11 ^, 



jL oid . , pp* 111-112 
12 Xbid. , p. 123. 
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The i'olk High Schools exerted a great influence on the practi- 
cal life of the people, especially in the rural population. 
These people did not yield to the temptation to convert the 
instruction into technical training. ^ 

The schools continued to aim for the dissemination of 
a general culture which should develop the life of each human 
soul and promote the spiritual fellowship of the whole person. 
Although business began to be a threat, a3 evident in the 
growth of the co-operative associations, the schools still 
managed to maintain their idealistic view of life throughout 
the changing tiraes. v 

The folk schools of the twentieth century have increased 
in number along with increase in attendance. Instruction is 
more varied; however, it cannot be denied that there are signs 
of a lowering of inner vitality. The aims are the same but 
the means have become modified with the changing times. In- 
formal lectures and songs are still the main methods; in 
addition stress is now laid upon the pupils' personal work 

with book and pen and effort is made to promote discussions 

15 

about the lectures. 

Modern " natural ism" has exerted an influence on the 
presentation of historical subjects. Corner high school 
teachers gave a romantic interpretation, regarding it as a 
connected story of the life of mankind. The emphasis was on 
the antiquity of man and they typically never passed beyond 
the discovery of America. The younger high school teachers 
have tried to 3.av as true and vivid a picture a3 possible 
of modem times. While not laying stress on God in histori- 
cal evolution, they endeavor to maintain a spiritual view of 



13 



Ibid. 



14 Hjid., p. 125. 
15 Ibid., p. 128. 
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existence and portray some ox* the groat men who gave tneir 
lives in the service of God and their fellov/ man. They look 
for examples with which to elucidate the inner life in the 
great literal’/ works of the last century. Increasing emphasis 

is placed on sociology and the historical development of 

. . 16 
society. 

As a rule three lectures daily covering history, litera- 
ture, geography, sociology, and natural science are given to 
the whole school. This study— in— common sometimes inexudes 
discussions of the lecture or subjects which constitute the 
principle work of the school day# Before and after each lec- 
ture the oupils sing songs which in 3ome way have a bearing 

17 

on the lecture. 1 

A Typical Bay in a Polk School 



Song 

lecture 

(Using the historical method ox Grundtvig) 

Song 

Gymnastics . „ „ , , , .. 

( Gym frequently forms a subject oi deoate, whether l* 

should be used as preparatory training for army, simply 
a part of f roe ordinary education, or apart from, s Gate 
institutions. ) 

Questions and Conversation Hour 

(This hour is usually used answering questions raised 
by the lectures. The discussion develops freely; the 
conversation may also be drawn from some item the 
teacher read in the paper or some subject of interest 
to the students. The teacher merely sees that the 
discussion docs not wander far from the topic.) 

Heal Time and Kid-day Break ^ 

Arithmetic or Drawing or Danish Composition 
Sociology or Natural History or Physiology 
Ten— thirty — Lights Out^o 

The Danish Polk Schools are all private and owned as a 
rule by the principal. All the students, except those who live 



1 6 Ibid . , p. 129. 
^Ibicl . , p. 135. 
^Ibid . , pp. 14-0-145 • 
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near, live at school. She students are usually from all parts 

of the country for they v/ar.t to see other districts v/nile 

19 

attending school. 

The schools are free in their curriculum. The state 
supports the high school in two v/ays; it gives a direct subsidy 
to each school graded in proportion to the salaries of the 
teachers, building expenses, and it gives scholarships to 
pupils regardless of where they live and what school they plan 

to attend. 

The Folk High School people maintain that it i3 not 
their aim to develop "hook worms" or teachers; they want their 
pupils to return to the farm, craft or trade and do their wor/C 
with undaunted spirit and brighter intelligence. In this way 
the Folk High Schools will truly he "schools for life." 

An American invention, similiar to tne Danish x'olk 
Schools, is called Opportunities Industrialization Center in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Although the adult education sec- 
tion of the program is geared toward adult basic education 
(called Pro-Vocational School) it manages to encourage tl*e 
masses to believe in themselves, and makes education a reality 

of life. ... 

The functions of the school include recruitment, incase 

counseling, pre-vocational instruction, vocational counseling, 
occupational training, job placement, job development, follow- 
up and supportive services. The basic literacy instruction 
begins in the homes of the people conducted in living rooms, 
dining rooms, and on the porches of the learners. ^ This system 
begins with Adult Armchair education followed by the Pre- 
Vocational Program of the Feeder school, and finally vocation- 
al training in the trades, technical, and business occupa- 
tions. These courses include instruction in communication 



^Xbid . , p. 134. 
20 Xbid., p. 134. 
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skill, job-finding techniques, grooming, hygiene, consumer 
education, English as a foreign language, civil service pre- 
paration, and occupational instruction in thirty-four other 
areas, ranging frou electronics, c emputer operation, I2H key 

punch, and sheet metal work to power sewing machine operation. 

22 ' 

the building trades. 

This prc-vocational program also teaches iainority his- 
tory, centered toward teaching black men and women about their 
roots. They are taught to appreciate the contribution black 
pe opl e have made to American life, the cultural development of 
the world, to appreciate America and realize that America is 
still a great nation which needs to be built up and not tom 
down. People are taught that as they are, they are beautiful 
and that they need not be white to be smart. They are taught 
to respect themselves, that genius is color blind. They are 
taught how to sit, walk, and talk and be proud of themselves, 
for the greatest key to motivation is self-respect.^ 

The philosophy behind this program is that while people 
are learning a skill they need a psychological uplift. They 
need to experience success early and often, and a commitment 
for continued learning has to be carefully developed and 
nurtured. Reading, writing, speaking, attitude change, and 
basic understanding of one's environment can be improved when 
used as vehicles through which personal goals may be obtained. 
Although this pre-vocational school is only a small part of a 
large whole, it is one of a very few organizations that recog- 
nizes the need for giving the black masses a psychological 
uplift. Until more organizations realize this need, all the 
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vocational skills and training in the world will make little 
difference in t?ae lives of black people . 

Parallels of Immigrant Groups 

All of the imigrant groups, beginning with the puri- 
tan pioneers, never turned their backs completely on the 
world they left behind • V /hen the Italians first . came to 
America they were not acccx) Led into the larger society, ihey 
wound up in clusters, forming the Italian community called 
"little Italy." They were isolated from the larger community 
by differences in bae’eground and language, their late arrival 
on the scene, and their low economic positions. 

Native groups interested in helping Italians were con- 
vinced that Italians must be encouraged to pivs aside their 
old ways and become Americanized . Gradually it was realized 
that this was an attempt at Americanization in its narrowest 
sense. In one breath they spoke of American democracy as 
the freedom to think and live as one chooses; yet m the next 
breath they called for the extinction of the Italian noncon- 
forming ways. 2 ° 

To preserve Italian ways, it took not only a greater 
tolerance on the part of native Americans, hut a greater aware- 
ness by the Italians that there was nothing either disloyal or 
* shameful about retaining an interest in things Italian. In 
time, the Italian community led a successful campaign to have 
courses in the Italian language introduced into the public 
schools on a par with other languages, both as an identifica- 
tion v/itli the Italian heritage and as a tool to study Italian 
literature and the Italian past. As a result^many Italian 



ways and institutions were transplanted here. 



25 Pizani, Lawrence P., The Italian In America, pp. 124 
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America v/as therefore not a graveyard where the Italian 

heritage v/as buried, but fertile soil, where this heritage 

could grow in a new clime, changing as the new environment 

28 

called for changes. 

The first Irish to come to America were crowded into 

city tenements and slums. Though they lacked education and 

technical skill they were not afraid to use their strong bodies 

in hard work which others shunned. These Irish cherished the 

songs and the dances of their native land; Irish immigration 

alone produced its own literature. V, he never Irishmen met, 

they would sing the old song3 and bequeath to their children 

2Q 

the folklore of their island home. * 

As the Irish became more Americanized they deeply re- 
sented the caricatures of their pe ople which they saw on the 
stages. As early as 1850, Irishmen were complaining that 
their people were represented on the stage with "gorilla- 
shaped faces, dirty clothes, and boorish manners."™ 

By 1900 the Irish were ready to attack the problem in 
earnest. One of the special projects or the Ancient Order 
to Hibernians was to rid the United States ox the "infamous 
stage Irishmen." The Hibernians threatened to boycott theater 
managers and booking agencies. . In 1904- the campaign was a 
success.. This movement then directed its attention to maga- 
zines, newspapers and other aspects of the society. 

Gradually the Irish stereotype virtually disappeared 
from the American scene and Irish immigration ceased to be a 
topic of interest or concern. Americans no longer think of 
Irish when they speak of the foreign bom. The majority have 
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attained middle- cl ass resectability, and Irish culture in the 
United States has developed a real sense of "belonging to the 
American scene. ^ 

Unlike the previously mentioned groups who have com- 
pletely merged into the American life, the Jews are still in a 
transitory stage, Their problems are of a different nature. 

A Jewish thread runs through the entire history of 
America, but like the word "negro" Jew is barely mentioned 
in the history books. Columbus, for example, was aided by 
Marranas , converted Jews who were high in the Spanish court. 
The first Jewish community in the United States was establish- 
ed at Hew Amsterdam soon to be renamed Hew York, and the 

32 

American Revolution was dear to the hearts of Jews. 

The number of organized Jewish communities were small 
but there were individual Jews in almost every colony. As 
Jewish immigration increased, Jews found freedom from economic 
interference and political disabilities. The Jews responded 
to this treatment with enthusiasm. They quickly identified 
themselves with their new homeland and took on the responsi- 
bilities of citizens. ^ 

It has been noted here that the Jews found friendliness 
in this country which enabled then to become integrated with 
the life of the country. In general this is true, but anti- 
Semitism cannot be ignored and it did exist then and even 
today. Anti-Semitism is basic to any analysis of Jev/s and the 
larger American society. So pervasive has been the influence 
of anti- Jewish prejudice, that even "internal" Jewish life, 
i.e., Jewish institutions and conceptions, have been seriously 



affected. 
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Jewish people, by and large, have adjusted themselves 
to the society of America, despite Anti-Seme tisja, yet they 
have remained an identifiable group. Jews have largely main- 
tained their religious identity, they are heirs to a distinct 
culture tradition. They have also maintained a definite pat- 
tern of Jewish life. Jewish institutions and the concepts 
which render them meaningful are an integral part of American 
life. Jewish life is an inseperable ingredient in the totality 
of America. 

In conclrision, it has been pointed out how educational 
programs arc used by other groups seeking "self definition." 

The previous programs discussed were based on the needs and 
interests of the participants with the aim of developing en- 
lightened citizenship. A3 . ong with these educational programs, 
a brief account of three immigrant groups — the Irish, the 
Italians, and the Jews — revealed how these groups managed to 
exist side by side with the larger American culture. None 
of these groups of immigrants ever turned their backs com- 
pletely on the world they had left behind. Of course, the 
negro came to America under entirely different circumstances, 
but this strengthens rather than weakens the fact that of all 
those foreign bom, the black man needed to hold on to his 
past even more. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ADULT EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 



In cur constantly changing world, lifelong learning 
has become a necessity which presents a continuous stream of • 
problems that must be solved if this culture i3 to endure. 

A civilization that ceases to respond to i;s time dies. V/hen 
major changes occur in the physical or cultural environment, 
man must adjust to them. Literally, he must learn or perish, 
therefore it is no accident that for centuries discussions 
and theories concerning a philosophy for man to live by have 
loomed uppermost to scholars. Prom the outset they are o di- 
go d to answer the question, "What i3 man?" 

To talk about man, we must have some idea ox what man 
is. If men are brutes like other animals, then there is no 
reason why they should not be treated as brutes. A sound 
understanding of human nature, however, suggests that men are 
rational, moral, and spiritual beings and the improvement of 
men means the fullest development of their rational, moral 
and spiritual powers with which all men are endowed.* * , 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), viewed man in a state of 
nature ar.d his life a3 solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short. He said that without civil society strife ensues from 
human desire, distrust and ambition and leads to a state of 
war in which there is no property and no justice. Hu.o men, 
through fear of death and desire for a long and pleasant life, 
may join forces by making contracts with one another. A sov- 
ereign power would he established to make it more pairrul to 
violate contracts than to live by them; and it is only then 
that man’s basic nature is controlled. 



1 Rich, John Liar tin, Readin gs in the Philosophy of 
Education, p» 18. 

2 Ibid. , p. 44. 
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ccording to John LocJfc (1632-1704), men have the rights 
of life, liberty, and property; government is instituted by 
iaen to protect those rights* In a state o± natuie, non ougnu 
to live according to reason and G od * s c oiirniands , and each nan. 
is tlie judge of his ovm actions . hach person who entei‘3 -n to 
society does so by his ovm consent and transfers hio po-..er uo 
the c ommonv/eal th , which is obligated to use the power for tne 
ends determined by the majority.^ Hobbes and Locke differ 
about man's basic nature, and as a consequence, x ormula te 
different jshilocophjLc ideas by which man should live, 

Lindeman emphasises man's intelligence, characterized 
by his ability or capacity for knowledge. He states: 



u>: : pres 

fa.cts to the level of relation to other relevant fa^to, 
is tentative: arrives at conclusions which are easx_y 
revised ... *V 

All of these functions are pathways leading to the total?- *y 
of the individual, which X indeman calls an intelligent P~ r ~ 
sonality that consists of uniqueness, individuality and dif- 
ference. With the formation of this intelligent personality 
TZ re^on of peer, self-expression, freedom, ere- 

• ativity and appreciation# 

Vfiia-t shapes this xntsllisent personality, and where 
does it obtain its direction? Which of the many courses of 
behavior within an individual's physical and mental capaci- 
ties he characteristically takes is determined in part by the 
culture in which he lives or in which he has been socialize . 



p* 8. 



^ Ibid . , p. 56. 
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The characteristics of the human animal that make culture 
possible arc vhc ability to learn (or tne capaci uy x or nnov/— 
ledge ) , to cerumnicatc by a system of learned symbols , and to 
transmit learned behavior from generation to generation. 

The heart of a culture is its values or the rule3 by 
which people order their social existence. These rules when 
built into the personalities of the individuals 'comprising 
the society, create the personality type peculiar to the cul- 
turc* Hence, a culture consists of tnosc basic values wi-at 
give meaning to the purposes, plans, and activities of the 
total individual. 

When a person has surrendered much of hi3 physiological- 
autonomy to cultural control, when he behaves most of the time 
as others do in the culture, he is then socialized. This does 
not imply that the personality characteristics of the members 
of any group are identical. Sven among those who approximate 
one of the typical personality structures uncie i3 gi eat 
range of variation. Theoretically, this is to be expected ce- 
causc each individual's genetic constitution is unique. Fur- 
thermore, no two individuals of the same age, sex, and social 
position in the same subculture have identical life experiences 
The culture itself is interpreted to the child by uhe j.a«,her 
and mother. Yet, from experience, v/e know that members of the 
same culture will tend to handle problems of biological grati- 
fication, of adjustment to the physical environment and oj. ad- 
justment to other persons in ways that have much in common. 

Situational factors and cultural patterns are jointly 
responsible for the fact that each cul ture has its pet mental 
disturbances. Malayans "run amok," and peoples of Southeast, 
Asia fancy themselves possessed by "we re tigers." Groups 



6 Kluckhohn, Clyde, Mirror For Man, p. 175 . 
7 ;rbid. , p. 176. 
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within a culture show varying rates of incidence. In the 
United States, schixoxmrenia io more frequent among lower 
classes; man i c - cl e pro s s i ve psychosis is an upper-class ailment. 
The iaiddj.c-cj.ass suffers from psych os omatic disturbances such 

g 

s ulcers related to conformity and repressed aggression. 






The above does not imply an absolute, culture-bound 
view of human nature, for this type of view holds no concep- 
tion of what future developments may be and actively stands in 
the way of those efforts that can be rationally made to has- 
ten a realisation of possible levels of personal and social 
interpretation. Y/hile it is true that habits and customs 
among people die hard, nevertheless, as men straggle to ad- 
just themselves to the new demands of life, slowly, but 

surely a new social order and new personality trends 'will 

9 

develop in the process.^ 

The relationship between culture and man causes each 
to change. In changing, they reorder the social order, how- 
ever unintentionally, however slightly and imperceptibly. 

This change must be guided by intelligent personalities com- 
mitted 'o life-long learning in order to avoid destruction. . 

The American society is called a free or democratic 
society. The word "democracy" is confusing and means many 
different things to many different people; to the rich man it 
may be his "heaven on earth," to the middle- class mam it may 
be a "way of life," to the poor man it may be "hell." But 
generally when one speaks of democracy, people immediately 
associate such words as freedom, liberty, justice, equality 
and s el f- gove rnnent . 

Democracy rests on the social nature of man. It re- 
quires communication among its members. They do not nave to 
gree with" one another; but they must be able to understand 



a 
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Ibid . , p. 174. 
^Ibid. , p. 195. 
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one another. 

purpose and a coimon concept oi man and socieoy adequate oO 
hold the community together. The good society is not just a 
society v/e happen to like or he accustomed to, instead, it is 

that 

the good of the whole society. 

In reality, the implicit American creed seems to em- 
brace the £ oil owing recurrent elements; faith in the rational, 
an optimistic conviction that rational effort counts, "roman- 
tic" individualism and the cult of the common man, high 
valuation of change — v/hich is ordinarily taken to mean pro- 
? 5 £>s and the conscious quest for pleasure. 

Individualism in this society has agrarian roous and 
may he associated with Jefferson. It is cnarac «/erized hy 
distrust of strong central government, dislike of being told 



Han's philosophy must supply him with a common 



societ'-' in which all men rule and are ruled in turn a or 

10 
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"what to do." The social roles most jibed at in the comic 
strips are those that interfere with the rights of others. 

American individualism centers upon the dramatization 
of the individual , reflected in the tendency to personalized 
achievement. Americans prefer to attack men rather than 
issues. The less the opportunity, the greater the mcriu of 
success — "you can't keep a good man down." Conversely, fail- 
ure is a confession of weakness, the idealization of tne 
"tough guy and the red-blooded American." The fear of being 
a sucker derives from the Puritan ethic and the American 

13 

pioneer era* * 



10 Rich, op. cit., p. 18 > 

• L1 Kluckliolm, op. cit . > p. 199. 
12 j:bld ., p. 201. 

13 Ibid. 
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The American scene is alee charac to ri zed by the worship 
of success Y/hich has perhaps gone further in this culture than 
in any other, The phrase of G. Lowes Dickinson "contemptuous 
of ideas but amorous of devices" remains correct as a charac- 
terization of all save a tiny minority of Americans. Usually 
disquieting is the fact that money comes closer v/itii Americans 

than with any other people to being the universal standard of 

14 

value. Americans worship "bigness." 

Con orary uo \/iiat is onougnt uesxraole, a claoo s oruc— 
ture does exist in America. LI ova Y/arner outlined six class 
systems . Consequently, the facts indicate that rapid rise 
through sheer ability and industry is much more difficult than 
it was a generation ago. Status is harder to achieve by one’s 
own initiative and easier to acquire through family connec- 
tions. The class, problem has also manifested itself in edu- 
cation. Teachers, usually of middle-class background, discrimi- 
nate against lower-class children; children sense that they 

are being punished for following the cultural patterns Ox oheir 
15 

parents . 

Society cannot be improved by forcing a program of 
social reform; it can only be improved by the improvement of 
the individuals who compose it. "Governments reflect human 
nature," according to Plato, "states are made cut of the char- 
• acter of their citizens, these turn the scale and draw every- 
thing after them.” 

Our society is in constant transition and we must be 


f 


taught how to function to our full potential. Y/e must learn 
discipline and responsibility but v/e also need freedom. 
Freedom, gives us an opportunity to realize our potential and 
discover our personalities. 


; • 

1 

r 
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14 Ibid. , py. 202-206. 
^'- > X'oid. • | p. 21 6. 
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Adults in o. free society must kn ow Y'jiat freedom is, 

}iov/ if v/orles and its use to them in the ma fur a 1 1 on process. 

V/e "tcrid to think ox i reeo. om so «xn cib^oluoc , &nd in ^ni»> ^ciy 
we have misconceived the meaning of freedom. Lindeman said 
-fc our error can be traced in three directions: (a) free- 
dom as absence of control. , (b) freedom associated wiun t»he 
theological doctrine of free will ; (c) false separations of 
inseparable unities — individual versus socieoy, cioizen ver— 
sus state, will versus instinct. He said that v/e have al- 
Y/ays tried to be fi'cc from some tiling Y/nich io impoooiole 
except in a superficial sense, v/e cannot oe separate be- 
cause v/e are a part of the world v/iiich is in <ceeping «*i cti uhe 
nature ox things. Only those individuals are free who know 
their limitations, capabilities and their powers, i.e. only 
those who know themselves. V/e live in freedom only v/nen v/e 
gxvc proper direction to our intelligence • 



Goals in Adult Education 

Hie goals of adult education have been stated and re- 
stated from time immemorial . She all-inclusive purpose o± 
adult education is to assist in the continuous growth and de- 
velopment of every individual — the fulfillment of his maximum 
potentiality in directions deemed desirable oy socieoy. 

While the doctrine ox the infinite imp r o vab il i t y oj. man may 
have limitations, especially when applied to narrow skills, 
it has general acceptance in our culture# lnciefore, goals in 
adult education are not fixed goals which are finally oa in- 

able, but directions in which to move. 

Considering the constitution of this society, and the 
"ideals" of democracy, the only acceptable goals in adult 
education are those goals which help the individual to be- 



in do man, on. cit . , pp. 27-33* 
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come no re 

1 . 



2 . 



functional : 

To develop the 3rnow3.cdge and understanding that 
makes for" enlightened citizenship, i.c. striving 
to develop in individuals ideals of freed on, toler- 
ance, open?*iindedncss, critical attitudes and in- 
tellectual sensitiveness based on ascertained facts 
and knowledge • 

To develop a spirit ox inquiry and insight and 
those emotional qualities which make a sense of 
responsibility and cooperation. 



3. 



To help the learner achieve a degree of happiness 
and meaning in his life by developing those quali- 
ties of self-expression, creativity and the ability 
to appreciate; and if need be provide education 
for survival, in literacy, vocational skills, and 
health measures. 



4. 



To develop an understanding and appreciation 
this pluralistic culture .1 / 



of 



Programs which address themselves to such goals are 
laying the foundation for developing free and responsible men 
by increasing their powers of understanding and judgement. 

One does not have time to offer such excuses as "they are too 
old to learn," or "there just isn*t enough time." All men 
are capable of learning, and learning continues as long as man 
lives. A program which springs from such a structure will not 
adapt men to an undesirable environment, but will encourage 
them to make it better. 



^Bergevin, Paul, A Philos ophy For Adult Education , 

pp. 30-38. 
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CHAP23H V 



PiKXHUUMATIC FOuifDATION 



The adult learner should have something to say aoout 
the forces shaping his life. He should he involved because 
involved people are better learners. Therefore, adult educa- 
tion programs must be based on the needs and interests of the 
learners. 

Success of a program for black adults will depend on 
the skill and knowledge of the adult educator. It will de- 
pend on the educator's insight into the needs and interests 
of the participating learners. Considerable frustration and 
failure can be avoided if careful planning and organisation 
has gone into program planning. 

The principles and philosophy of adult education can 
be combined with the principles of the "Black Power" program 
designed by the Congress of Facial Equality. The philosophy 
of adult education can be used a3 a bridge between the black 
masses and the larger American society, however not as a 
preparation of black people for acceptance by whites. It is 
\ised to develop security, pride , and respect for "blackness" 
in order to add to the American culture a new dimension of 
uniqueness that Americans have never known before. 

COKE has established a "Freedom School" in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The freedom school will be used, in some instances, 
as a specific reference to help elucidate certain points. The 
school is under the direction of Antoine Perot, a COKE Field 
Secretary. In the school, black culture is taught with the 
aim of making black people aware of their contributions to 
the American heritage and world civilization. Specific goals, 
suggested procedural, steps, and teacher preparation and be- 
havior will be discussed. 
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Goals 



Gcals arc vital; they indicate directi 021 and state 
objectives to be attained. Goals, stated succinctly and in 
terras of desirable behavioral change, pi'ovidc guidelines for 
program d cv cl opine i it • 

iiio goals of COIN'S program of "Black Power" ar.d the 
goals of adult education have been combined, listed and dis- 
cussed below. Each goal is based on the needs of the learners 
in relation to the larger society. The goals are to: 

1 . Acquire knowledge of the contributions of black 
people to the American heritage and world civili- 
zation while developing the knowledge and under- 
tanding which makes for enlightened citizenship. 



s 



2 . Declare a black "declaration of independence by 
building a new £clf ima ge , an inward turn for self 
discovery, self naming, freedom, openmindedness, 
critical attitudes, and intellectual sensitivity 
based on ascertained knowledge of black culture. 

3 . Develop pride and self-respect in black Americans, 
creating a spirit of inquiry, insight, and a sense 
of responsibility and c o ope rati on « 

4. Achieve a degree of happiness and meaning in life 
by developing self-expression, creativity, and 
the need for lifelong learning. 

- 5. To provide, where needed, education for survival 

in literacy, vocational skills, and health measures. 

Acquire knowledge of the c ont ri but ion s 01 bla ck pe opl e 
to the American heritage and wor ld c ivil iza ti o n w hile 
j.ng the knovAed/ge and und e rs tan .dlng which makes for enlighten- 
ed citizenship. Black jieople should be taught their past and 
how to make it work for them. It is not enough to know the 
contributions made by black people; tne sfcuaenu snould otnay 
how these contributions relate to contemporary problems and 
conditions. Bor example, black xaeciioal scnools am olac^c doc- 
tors have only recently begun to give attention to tne malad- 
ies of black people as uhey rcj.aue </0 the cultural 
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of black people. Alone the same line, black writers spend 
jnuch time on European literature (not that it should oe neg- 
lected) while one of the greatest dramas in history, the 

American slave trade, goes almost unnoticed. 

While black people are acquiring knowledge of their 
past, this knowledge should also be directed toward enlighten- 
ed citizenship as a lifelong responsibility. In "k 13 world 
of rapid change, the constant study by an informed and con- 
cerned black citizenry on problems of a civic nature is im- 
perative. Keeping well informed amid the constant, strong, 
and conflicting reports of propaganda is no easy task, as 
evidenced by many politicans seeking to "buy" black votes. 
Slack citizens will need help, i’hey should know vhat en 
lightened citizenship is concomitant with citizen action, 
for example , people should register, vote, and participate 
in governmental and community organizations. Simply knowing 
the duties of citizenship without action is useless. 

Declare a black "de clara tion of inde pendence , " by 
buildingT new self- image , an inward turn for self-discovery, 
s elf-naming freedom , oponmindednoss , critical attitudes, ^nd 
inte llectual sensit ivity based on ascertained knowl edge of 
black culture' At the root of the problems corroding the 
£T ac k coaaurdty is the need for a new self-image- the need 
for defining a "black man," in other words, declaring a 
"declaration of independence." As easy as this may sound, it 
is a difficult task. In the process of de .lining, tin- bli-ck 
nan must throw off the psychological barriers of the past. Kc 
must undergo psychological uplift, psychological uplift jls 
important because the black man has been relegated to inienor 
positions for so long that now he seeks them out as his 
Place. When a ran loses his mental freedom, he deteriorates 
along with his family and his institutions. 



ly/oodson, Carter Godwin, She ^-Mucation of the Sgffi o, 
pp. 175-178. 
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Very soon, there is nothin- left in his environment that re- 
flects his freedom and creativity • 

In order to develop attitudes of openmxndodne33, criti- 
cal attitudes, and intellectual sensitivity, black people must 
have freedom. The adult eciucator must realise tnat tnis xiee— 
dom must come from within the black man and black community. 

The task of the educator, in this case is to provide situations 
to make a realization of this freedom a reality to the learner. 
Acquiring knowledge of black culture is one avenue the educator 

might use in accomplishing this goal. 

Develop) prid e and self-respect in black Ame ric a , c reat— 
ing a sp irit of inq uiry , insig ht, and a sense of resp ons ib il i ty 
and cooperation. Pride and self-respect are concerns of every 

, , - - - i — - - i 1 . 

individual • Sociologists call mis idea ox pride and self- 
respect ''self-esteem. 11 Studies on negro men have shown that 
the negro male generally holds himself in low self-esteem as 
compared to whites. When a person holds himself in low self- 
esteem, sociologists point out, the person does not function 
effectively in his environment. Such a person is what Bergevin 
calls a "marginal citizen." He must be helped to function to 
his full potential in society. The first task is to raise nis 

"self-esteem" or pride and self-respect. 

Because of the environment in which black people must 
•function, the educator should expect to deal wiuh some margi- 
nal citizens. If the educator could change the environment, 
his task would be simplified. However, the environment will 
not change until the people in the environment change. The 
first task of the educator is to decide how the environment 
has hindered the functioning of the learner. In this case, 
the point in question is the identity of the learner. As a 
start, the educator must work to develop attitudes of self- 
inquiry and community inquiry in the learner, tfhen the 
learner begins to question himself and his environment, he will 
be moving in the direction of developing a sense of insight 
oXotip with a sense of rcsponsioility and cooperation. 
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A chi eve a &c,*xo& m of hap piness and iJl }-2-££. PJL 

developing ;° > cre ativit y ar.d the need for 3 f f e- 
lon/: Icarn^l* All of the "psychological uplift" will mean 
very little if the learner does not achieve come degree of 
happiness iron his labors. 

Y/licn the black man develops self-expression and crea- 
tivity, he will be on the way toward achieving that "degree of 
happiness. 11 The materialistic aspects of the American culture 
such as striving for success, and acquiring more thing-3 will 
not be ends in themselves . The learner will feel that he i3 
in control of his life. Y /hen he gains this sense of control, 
he will realize that in order to remain in control he will 
need to learn for as long a3 he lives. 

To provide , where neecled, edu cation for survival in 
literacy, vccationaj. skills, and he alt h mea sure c s . How can 
the black man in this program learn to make a living? The 
lower income class is usua3J.y the class in need of survival 
education. The educator must maintain as much flexibility 
as possible in survival education because of technological 
changes and social changes such as migratory shifts which 
sometimes change the status of a man overnight. 

Although survival education will be concerned with 
material things it must not stop with material things as 
ends in themselves. The concern should be to develop the 
foundation for the acquisition of greater ideals. 



Some Suggested Procedural Step3 

The adult educator should conduct a careful survey of 
the nature of the Freedom School. He must consider the size 
of the school, the learners, the community and administrative 
policies. The educator studies the situation in order to de- 
cide if his services are needed, and if the a.ims of the 
school are compatible with his own. In this case, one of 
the aims of the adult educator is to aid black men and women 
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in developing enlightened citizenship. The school’s aim is to 
make black people av/aro Oj. their contribu cions oO o ne -rjmsriccin 
hei'iiagc and cul ture . The educator, in this ca.se, may easily 
use the aims of the school as a vehicle to achieve enlightened 

citizenship. 

Considering the potential learners, one educaooro 
should remember that the black man has a long history of "dis- 
appointed American denocrac y. " He has been a slave under 
"democracy" and at the present time he is a second-class citi- 
zen. In the light of these facts, the educator must plan more 
than discussion groups, fjJ.ras, exhibits and occasional orips 
to city hall. Democracy must become a reality. For example, 
bJ.ack people frequently ask, " \/hat good is ohere in voting oO 
put the right man in office when in reality none of tre can- 
didates running for office represents my inoei*es*c? me 
black community i3 still waiting for the promised new streets, 
better recreation facilities and more olach policemen. me 
educator, in this case, must point out that ci ti-zensiiip does 
not begin and c id with voting. It involves active oaiticipav— 
ion. He might state Bergevin’s definition of a good citizen 
in democracy which is: 

...one who participates actively and constructively 
in many of the social institutions that make up me 
fabric of that society. He is av/are of his responsi- 
bilities, rights and privileges and exercises them. 

He must aDso be what Arisrotlc would call a " go^o. oerso** 
in that he strives to attain a high star.dard of values, 
which he makes felt in the insri Cut ions in v/hicn he ^ 
actively participates. This kind of goca citizen, wno 
is also a good person, does not blindly f ollov/^omers 
when such activity means betraying^ principles uhau 
v/ould creatively release huisan kind. 

Tiie adult educator should contact the director oo en- 
lis u his cooperation. In this meeting, the educator should 
explain, why he is interested in working in this school, dis- 



^Bergevin, Paul, A Ph il os o phy For Adult Educa ^i.H > P • 
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cuss the finding.; of his survey and point out bno value of nis 
ser\ r ices and whxt he would hope "to acco'ip3.ish. no snould maxe 
sure that the director unde rs tands and approves of his find- 
ings. 

If the school decides that the services of the educator 
are vital, the educator should plan another meeting. The di- 
rector should be present along with potential learners, me 
educator should be careful to include in tms group o,«. learners, 
professional and non-professional people, the acculturated 
group and externally adapted group to use Bernard. * s classifi- 
cation. The educator should have learned while conducting 
his survey that these two groux>s have entirely different sets 
of values. Any program planned that overlooks tms xaev will 
ran the risk of offending or excluding one group. 

Bernard points out that in the externally adapted group 
there is a great deal of creativity, as proven by the larger 
society's efforts to imitate some of the spec on patterns and 
mannerisms of this class. 3 She educator might use this crea- 
tivity of the externally adapted as one source of interest for 

program planning. 

The educator must be aware thao oho ex cg really ao.c?,pocd 
group of learners will be more suspicious ox hin because he 
is an educator. They will place him in the accul ■curated class. 
The educator should remember that they ere more suspicious De- 
cause they are poor, they have been exploited, and they have 
exp e rienced American democracy at the worst levels. At this 
point the educator might think that it would 'facilitate makers 
to divide the two groups because they are so different, jxut, 
if he is interested in bringing uni 'ey and understanding among 
black people, he must realize that these two groups of people 
must work together in order to understand each other. Only 



^Bernard, Jessie, Marriag e and Family Among h£g£oes, 
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in working, ana st*i dying whcr will ou?# 

iGru3:CCG CliiCl gC t 1‘lil Ox Old x Call'S and Suspiciorio, 

Y/ith these two groups of people in mind the educator 
must decide whether to lead tne learners inoo pr^concoi/e^. 
truths and/or kn oy#1 edge or v,-).ie uric r to point# ou« ohe elusive 
nature ox truth and/or knowledge . The Freedom School is opera- 
ting on the idea that these learners should know black culture 
in order to define blac3c identity. The educator’s job is to 
provide knowledge ox clack cultux*e so ohao the learner may us— 
xinc an acceptable identity. The cjugs oion is, snould the 
educator lead the learners to what he considers the identity 
is or should he help and assist then in oheir <pies i»? 

The educator, according to Bergevin, should indicate 
that truth is complex, evolving and difficult to corns by and 
the learner must be free to pursue it with a lively concern. 
"Truth," he continues, "must not be handled from aoovc as un- 
touchable.'** The wise educator will help, suggest and assist. 
Ke will refrain from stating definite ultimate goals. If 
these black people are to define "black identity," they must 
be free to choose their ov/n way. 

Teacher Preparation and Behavior 

Concomitant with program planning is recruitment, se- 
lection and p re para t i 021 of teachers . Since fcne freedom senool 
employs a staff of thirty teachers, the educator will not have 
to recruit teachers. Therefore, he is free to concentrate on 
teacher preparation. 

Because the success of the teacher is vital, io would 
seem a worthwhile consideration to conduct a workshop for 
teacher preparation. Teacher preparation is essential be- 
cause, the methods, techniques, and principles of adult edu- 
cation are unfamiliar to these teachers in the Freedom School. 



^Be rgc vin , or> . c it . , p . 1 8 • 
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Although -they hav%* been working in the freed on school, they 
have been using their o \:n techniques. The educator and teach- 
ers should combine their collective techniques and principle-. 

The teachers can attend daily workshop sessions. Those 
sessions should deal with understanding the learners (making 
sure to discuss the nature of the two groups of learners invol- 
ved in the program), the community, the philosophy, methods 
and techniques ox adult education, and the alias and purposes 
of the program. These meetings should be conducted by the 
educator. Discussions, lectures, films and field trips would 
be an integral part of the sessions. 

The educator may have difficulty in getting his idea3 
across to the teachers because some of them, having been there 
longer, have their own set ideas about how the program should 
be_ conducted. The educator should proceed slowly, remembering 
that he i3 working for behavioral change which is a s .or/ and 
painful process. He must realize that these teachers are re- 
quired to learn new modes of thinking and acting, and to give 
up old habits and customs. In short, they are required to be- 
come learners again. Concerning behavioral change, Eergevin 
states : 

...There are , to be sure, certain physiological and 
psychological differences in the various adult groups. 
These differences must be known and dealt with in each 
of the learning programs conducted. The adult educa- 
tor must know the participants and study their needs, 
cap&bili ties ar.d willingness to learn, . . , He must know 
what a person seventy years old is like, how he learns, 
why he behaves as he does, and he must proceed accord- 
ingly. ..Hut all persons can learn if they are intelli- 
gently and skillfully helped. 5 

Because there are so many illiterate adults in the prog- 
ram, one problem the educator might encounter is “teacher 
superiority." The educator must point out that, even though 



^Bergevin, oq. pit. , p. 94. 
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these adults arc trying to learn what is generally taught to 
children, they must be taught an adults and not children. 
Unlike children, these learners come to the learning situation 
with experiences and ideas of their own. A '.vise teacher will 
always take this into consideration and use it as an asset 
rather than a liability. For example, the teacher at times 
2say find it more advantageous to let some remarks pass uncor- 
rected (especially the type of remarks that might be consider- 
ed as common speech patterns) because the teacher is more con- 
cerned v/ith what is said rather than how it is said. 



The educator has another crucial decision to make about 
the teachers in the group who are not of the black race. V/hile 
it might be true that these teachers may prove to oe oetter 
teachers than the black teachers as far as content and tech- 
niques are concerned, it is also true that they v/ill have some 
problems in grasping the c once pi of blacic culture. Tney will 
have the added problem of having to demonstrate their honesty 
and respect for these black learners. To be effective, these 
teachers must somehow tr ansform the"- elves, in other words, 
think "black." One of the fundamental ideas of the program, 
is that black people must undergo a psychological uplift. 

Some black people feel inferior where white people are con- 
cerned. Therefore, some of these learners mign xmd tiie 
task of defining "black identity" difficult to reach with a 
white teacher. Perhaps an educator might find it expedient 

to use only black teachers, because it is vhe task of clack 

*0 

people to build a new image. 

In as much as the teachers of the Freedom School are 
being introduced to the philosophy and techniques oi adult 
education, the adult educator might lind the following sug- 
gestions helpful, to point out to oiio o e a 'j n e r o . j .hey are* 

The teacher provides servi ce. The illiterate adults 
in the class might tend to slov/ the progress o:t tne class, 
as far as covering the planned content of the meeting. The 
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teacher jaight be tei^tcu to try to speed things up in order to 
cover certain amounts of material, ffiie teacher uust rone;* or 
that the prograa is for the learners and therefore, the learn- 
er’s set the pace. The teacher's job is to provide tr.e services 
and resources that will provide meaningful experience for tns 
learners. She teacher must encourage the learners to tahe ad- 
vantage of the teacher's services. Encouragement frill oe 
necessary because the illiterates in the program, especially, 
are shy and sensitive* 

The teacher must encourage everyone in the group to 
express themselves, pointing out the worth of every man's 
ideas . She illiterates of the group must he encouraged to 
become active participants* The illiterate musu xeel a s^se 
of accomplishment in order to progress and it is the joo of 
the teacher to make this success possible. If the group, for 
example, is studying black poetry, perhaps the illioeraoe 
adult might be encouraged to create his own poetry raoher 
than study another poet's poems. Usually, these people have 
a long list of stories that has been handed down xrom gener- 
ation to generation. The teacher might expand this idea v/ith 
a collection of these tales or conduct a survey collecting 
interesting and unique stories by black people handed down 

from generation to generation. 

The teacher r ^snoots the ay^oncmv of the grouo. The^ ^ 
nature of every group is different. The teacher, as a result 
of the preparatory program, is already xa.mi.liar ,/lon t^e 
nature of the tv/o classes of peox>le in one group. ^ 

planning must consider this fact or ran the risk of driving 
some of the members away. If the teacher tries to make the 
groun over into what he considers is a desired image, chances 

are his program will xail. 

The teacher, along v/ith the learners, must devise^ a 

program that will include the interests and needs ox^ oobn^ 
grou-os. If the group decided to conduct a program aoout im- 
portant black people the teacher must mane sure tha a nie 
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program. include:; heroes of the externally adapted an well an 
the accul Cura led class , Ccnnoqucntly, such people an UariEn 
Anderson and Ralph Bunch would appear on the cane progress, 
along with Louis Armstrong and Ray Charles, 

Tiie teacher starts where the g roup is . It is vital 
that teachers discard preconceived ideas about v/hat the group 
should knov/ and where they should be in the learning process. 
Because ox the nature of the group, the teachers must expect 
a vast range in degrees of factual knowledge on the part of 
the _l earner. »o avoio. possio_LO mi s t e *.> , delays, and 
barrassments , the teacher will plan programs based on the 
needs and interests of the learners using a democratic plan- 
ning method. The finished program should reflect the social 
environment of both groups of learners, and the execution of 
the program should be a cooperative effort. Democratic plan- 
ning requires patience, energy, and endurance. However, 
democratic planning will avoid making an outsider of some of 
the learners. 

The te acher sta ys in th£ backgroiind. The teacher, it 
must be pointed out, should be a discreet and candid helper. 
Applause and praise should go to the organization and the 
learners. 

xn conclusion, an adul c educator seeding ^ o o.eoign a 
program using the aims of adult education and the aims of 
CORE or a sj. miliar organization, must proceed on the basis 
of the needs and interests of the potential learners. From 
these needs and interests, the goals of the program should 
be drawn in order to give direction to tne program. 

A program formulated in the above manner will build 
enlightened mien and women ready to take tneir places in 
society. Men and women who are secure in the knowledge tha c 
intelligent personalities will function effectively in 
society with lifelong learning. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SIEC'ARY Alii) RhCOIARSKDATIOHS 
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The purpose of this study was to design a program- 
matic foundation for the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
for education in "Black Identity." The adult educator nay 
play a unique role in the program. He may serve as a bridge 
between the black community and the larger American society. 

In order to proceed with the study, much, related 
literature pertinent to black people, and educational prog- 
rams with similiar aims we re reviewed. In essence, the 
literature revealed that the effects of life in the United 
States for black people has taken its toll on the black man, 
his family and his institutions. Black people cannot de- 
pend on the education system for guidance because the system 
is inferior, and trains them to be white. Black people have 
adapted to their environment in two ways- they have either 
become acculturated or externally adapted. 

In the light of these facts, such organizations as 
CORE began to realize that black people must turn inward for 
seif- identity, self-naming and self-discovery. Along these 
lines, CORE designed a program of Black Identity rooted in 
the concept of "Black Power." CORE designed six specific 
programs areas, they are: po3.it3.cal, economic, self-image, 
leadership, federal law enforcement and consumer. 

The idea -of a search for identity is not new to the 
adult education movement. Grundtvig found it necessary to 
e stab 3. ish such a program for the people of Denmark. The 
Opportunities Industrialisation Center (OIC) in x'hiladolohia 
established a similiar program. However, the emphasis at 
OIC is on adult basic education. 
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The programmatic foundation, dis cussed earlier, was 
designed as a foundation to guide adult educators establish- 
ing programs in Black Identity, The foundation sought to 
encompass all black people regardless of income or status 
on the assumption that all black people are denied an accept- 
able self-idcnti by because they are black. Goals were de- 
signed based on the needs and interests of the learners. 

It was suggested that the educator make a careful 
survey of the school, learners, and the community. After 
the survey, the educator should contact the director of the 
school to enlist his cooperation. In this meeting, the 
educator should discuss why he is interested in the school, 
the findings of his survey, and the value of his services 
to the school. If the school accepts his services, the edu- 
cator should plan another meeting. He should invite poten- 
tial learners to attend making sure that he has represen- 
tatives from both the ac cul turated and externally adapted 
classes. 

Concerning teacher preparation and behavior, it was 
pointed out that the educator might consider organising a 
workshop for teacher preparation. Because the practices, 
techniques and principles of adult education would be un- 
familiar to the teachers, it was suggested that the educator 
might find it helpful to discuss the following points with 
teachers: 

1. The teacher provides service 

2. The teacher respects the autonoray of the group 

3. The teacher starts where the group is 

4. The teacher stays in the background 

Re c ommendations 

After considering the findings and ^possible results 
that may arise on the basis of adequate or inadequate prog- 
ramming, there is a great need for empirical research. Cer- 
tain significant problems such as the recruitment of learners, 
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■fcltc role o.u t-}.o aault; ouiiciitor , and the role of the oduca toi* 

in relation to adminis ir.itiv e procedures should be studied 

* 

empirically* Such questions as should the educator hoc one 
involved in adnxnis tra liv e procedures ana if so to what de- 
gree, need to be answered. 

Furtner study is needed concerning the needs and inter- 
ests ox the learners identified in the investigation, i'he 
role ox the accvlturated class in relation to the externally 
adapted class should be studied. Srjecific procedures ana 
technic ues for the educator to use while getting and keeping 
these wio groups together night also be considered. The 
role of the whites in the organization needs further study; 
for example, should they be used throughout the entire pro- 
gram or should their energies be directed into certain areas 
of the program only? 

Finally, the financial aspects of the program must be 
studied and also the role of the teacher needs further in- 
vestigation. Until on-the-spot investigations can be made, 
the foundation designed earlier may be used as a guideline 
indicating some of the factors to guard against and some to 
experiment with. 
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